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As  I  have  long  been  interested  in  the  study  of  trees,  I  deter- 
mined a  few  years  ago  to  make  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
them,  especially  with  the  trees  growing  in  this  vicinity. 

With  an  enthusiastic  companion  many  pleasant  hours  have  been 
passed  walking  along  the  roads  or  wandering  through  the  wood- 
lands, and  these  walks  have  been  filled  with  interesting  and  amus- 
ing incidents. 

Once  we  lost  our  way  in  the  woods  back  of  the  Brookline 
Country  Club,  and  wandered  about  for  hours,  when,  hearing  the 
sound  of  music,  we  turned  in  that  direction  and  before  long  found 
ourselves  in  sight  of  the  open  ground  of  the  Country  Club.  But 
to  our  dismay  the  place  was  guarded  by  policemen  and  we  dared 
not  cross.  At  length  a  mounted  officer  approached  us  and  we 
asked  permission  to  cross  the  land,  which  at  first  he  peremptorily 
refused.  We  explained  our  situation,  and  after  many  questions 
on  his  part,  to  satisfy  himself  that  we  were  not  trying  to  gain  an 
unlawful  entrance  to  the  scene  of  the  races,  he  offered  to  escort  us 
across  the  grounds  to  the  Clyde  Street  entrance,  and  this,  just  as 
a  crowd  of  people  were  arriving  for  one  of  the  May  Meetings. 
By  this  means,  however,  we  saw  a  Cut-Leaved  Beech,  the  first  that 
we  had  noticed  in  Brookline.  We  have  seen  several  others  since 
then,  but  none  are  so  large  and  handsome  as  the  famous  Cut- 
Leaved  or  Fern-Leaved  Beech  in  front  of  the  Redwood  Library  at 
Newport,  R.  I.  It  is  not  a  native  tree,  but  a  variety  of  the 
European  Beech.  Trees  known  as  cut-leaved  such  as  beeches  and 
birches,  also  weeping  varieties,  and  those  with  purple  or  copper- 
colored  leaves  are  all  propagated  from  individual  trees,  each  known 
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as  a  sport.  They  are  reproduced  by  cuttings,  as  the  seedlings 
generally  revert  to  the  original  form. 

We  have  watched  the  trees  in  summer  as  well  as  in  winter, 
when  the  study  of  the  buds,  and  of  their  method  of  growth  and 
branching  is  a  fascinating  one.  Olive  Thorne  Miller  says,  "When 
the  winds  and  frosts  of  Autumn  have  stripped  the  trees ;  and  the 
leaves,  which  have  formed  the  tender  beauty  of  Spring  and  the 
glory  of  Summer  lie  prone  in  the  dust,  think  not  the  beauty  of 
the  tree  is  departed.  Then  first  it  shows  its  undisguised  self — 
its  individuality." 

In  fact  all  seasons  have  a  special  interest.  In  winter  alone, 
the  leaf  and  flower  buds  peculiar  to  each  species  can  be  studied  to 
advantage.  With  the  spring  comes  the  unfolding  of  these  buds 
and  flowers,  the  latter  in  some  cases  delayed  into  summer,  when 
the  trees  in  full  foliage,  and  many  already  in  fruit,  are  seen  at 
their  best.  In  autumn  the  leaves  change  color  and  fade,  but  in 
doing  so  the  maples,  oaks,  and  others  take  on  a  line  of  coloring 
each  peculiar  to  itself,  thus  giving  from  season  to  season,  and 
from  summer  to  winter,  a  renewed  interest  in  their  appearance. 

Our  attention  was  first  given  to  the  native  trees  —  that  is,  native 
or  indigenous  to  the  United  States,  and  of  these  we  found  about 
one  hvmdred.  In  consequence  of  our  severe  climate  some  of  these 
trees  are  small,  but  in  more  favored  localities  they  grow  to  a  good 
size.  Such  are  the  Silver  Bell  and  Fringe  trees,  hardly  more  than 
shrubs  on  our  lawns,  yet  both  are  planted  for  their  abundant 
showy  white  flowers.  Such  also  are  the  Speckled  Alder,  and  the 
smaU  shrubby  Magnolia,  or  Sweet  Bay  (^Magnolia  glauca)  that 
grows  in  the  swampy  lands  of  Magnolia  and  Gloucester,  but  which 
in  its  southern  home  grows  to  be  an  evergreen  tree  of  fifty  to 
seventy -five  feet  in  height.  There  the  leaves  remain  on  the 
branches  with  but  little  change  of  color,  until  the  appearance  of 
the  new  leaves  in  the  spring,  while  in  the  northern  states  the 
leaves  fall  in  early  winter. 

About  forty-five  kinds  of  trees  are  native  in  Brookline,  the 
suburb  or  vicinity  above  alluded  to.  Some  are  growing  in  pro- 
fusion, while  others  are  represented  by  only  a  few  specimens.  To 
this  number  should  be  added  a  few  not  naturally  wild  in  this  re- 
gion, but  which  have  established  themselves,  and  appear  like 
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natives.  They  are  Willows,  Buckthorn,  Locusts,  Apples,  and 
Cherries.  They  have  not,  however,  strayed  far  into  the  woods, 
but  are  generally  found  near  houses. 

The  large  willow  trees  that  we  all  remember  to  have  seen  grow- 
ing by  the  side  of  streams  or  on  low  lands,  are  of  European 
origin,  probably  brought  over  by  the  earliest  settlers,  and  that 
includes  both  the  upright  and  weeping  willows.  Of  our  native 
New  England  willows,  but  one  assumes  a  tree  form,  the  Black 
willow,  and  that  is  not  common  near  Boston. 

Locusts  are  not  seen  at  their  best  here.  They  have  suffered 
greatly  from  the  ravages  of  the  borer ;  otherwise  they  would  be 
exceedingly  valuable  as  timber  trees.  Of  all  our  North  American 
trees  it  is  the  one  most  commonly  planted  in  central  and  northern 
Europe.  I  have  scarcely  ever  seen  anything  so  beautiful  as  the 
streets  of  a  city  in  southern  Spain  in  the  month  of  April,  when  the 
locust  and  orange  trees  were  in  fidl  bloom.  Not  until  then  did  I 
appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  locust  tree. 

We  ought  to  feel  satisfied  with  the  variety  of  trees  growing  nat- 
urally in  Brookline,  when  we  learn  that  there  are  only  between 
eighty  and  ninety  species  indigenous  to  New  England,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  these  that  are  native  in  other  parts  of  New 
England  are  planted  in  Brookline,  including  some  of  the  Maples, 
Oaks,  Mountain  Ash,  Butternut  and  Black  Walnut.  According 
to  Professor  Sargent's  latest  estimate  there  are  in  the  Atlantic 
region  three  hundred  and  forty- three  species,  and  in  the  Pacific 
region,  including  the  Rocky  Mountains,  one  hundred  and  sixty, 
besides  seven  common  to  both  regions.  This  makes  the  total 
number  in  North  America  north  of  the  Mexican  border,  five  hun- 
dred and  ten.  New  species  are  constantly  turning  up,  especially 
of  Hawthorns,  so  that  it  is  possible  that  the  number  in  the  At- 
lantic regions  will  have  to  be  still  further  increased. 

Of  the  trees  native  to  the  Southern  States  we  have  growing  in 
our  midst.  Magnolias,  Locusts,  Judas  or  Red-Bud,Virgilia,  Liquid- 
ambar.  Red  Mulberry,  and  the  Bald  Cypress  ( Taxodium  disti- 
clium).  The  latter,  the  most  interesting  and  rarest  of  this  group, 
is  represented  by  a  beautiful  specimen  near  Oardner  Road,  on  the 
Blake  estate.  It  is  easily  identified  by  the  passer-by,  as  it  stands 
alone  on  open  ground,  and  is  a  tall,  symmetrical  tree,  conical  in 
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shape.  It  belongs  to  the  coniferous  or  evergreen  group  of  trees, 
yet  contrary  to  their  custom,  sheds  its  leaves  in  winter,  as  its 
name,  Bald.,  or  Deciduous  Cypress  indicates.  At  the  South  it 
covers  vast  areas  of  low  land,  and  travelers  who  have  seen  it  speak 
of  its  impressive  height,  with  its  branches  covered  with  Tillandsia, 
the  so-called  Southern  moss. 

From  the  Western  States  we  have  the  Kentucky  Coffee  tree, 
the  American  Crabapple  (Pyrus  coronaria)^  interesting  for  its 
beautiful  fragrant  flowers,  and  the  fact  that  it  comes  into  blossom 
ten  or  twelve  days  after  all  the  other  apples  have  shed  their  petals, 
yet  it  is  less  frequently  planted  than  the  Japanese  varieties,  the 
Ash-leaved  maple,  Osage-orange,  which  is  used  in  the  West  and 
South  quite  extensively  for  hedges,  and  some  of  the  Oaks.  While 
from  the  North  there  are  the  Mountain  Ash,  Balm  of  Gilead, 
Balsam  Fir,  White  Spruce,  and  Arbor  Vitae  {Thuya  occidentalis)  * 
The  Rocky  Mountains  furnish  two  trees,  the  Colorado  Blue  Spruce, 
and  the  Douglas  Spruce  or  Fir,  commercially  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable trees  of  the  world.  On  the  Pacific  coast  it  grows  to  a  height 
of  two  hundred  feet  and  over ;  lumbermen  say  three  hundred  to 
three  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  With  the  exception  of  the  big  trees 
(the  Sequoias)  of  California,  no  tree  equals  it  in  massiveness  of 
trunk  or  in  productiveness  of  timber,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
widely  distributed  trees  of  North  America.  I  know  of  no  large 
specimen  in  this  neighborhood. 

Beside  these  American  trees  we  have  drawn  largely  upon  far 
distant  parts  of  the  world  to  beautify  our  lawns  and  roadways, 
and  we  can  count  as  many,  or  more  kinds  of  foreign  trees  growing 
in  our  midst  as  there  are  native  ones.  They  come  from  Japan, 
China,  Corea,  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  Persia,  the  Caucasus, 
Siberia,  Northern  Europe,  and  Southern  Europe,  bringing  up  the 
total  number  of  species  that  we  have  seen  in  and  about  Brookhne 

♦The  Arbor  Vitae,  used  so  much  in  New  England  for  hedges,  where  it 
grows  wild  in  wet  soil,  forms  almost  impenetrable  thickets  and  is  often 
called  White  Cedar.  The  local  name  of  a  tree  is  often  very  misleading. 
For  instance,  it  is  quite  common  to*  call  any  hard  wood  by  the  name  of 
iron  wood,  and  in  the  United  States  there  are  twelve  different  trees  called 
ironwood ;  several  kinds  of  trees  are  called  cedars  ;  six  different  pines  are 
called  Yellow  Pine ;  and  there  are  eight  Balsams,  and  sixteen  Junipers, 
each  referring  to  different  species,  and  often  to  different  genera. 
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to  two  hundred  and  sixteen.  Many  of  the  exotics  have  been  with 
us  so  long  that  there  is  no  question  about  their  adaptability  to  our 
climate,  while  others  have  not  yet  been  proved  to  be  thoroughly 
hardy. 

Until  about  fifty  years  ago,  the  larger  part  of  Brookline  was 
covered  with  a  growth  of  forest  trees,  and  in  some  sections  they 
still  remain.  Such  is  an  area  of  about  five  hundred  acres  bounded 
by  Heath,  Hammond,  Newton,  and  Clyde  streets,  where  are  still 
to  be  seen  the  finest  specimens  of  Hemlocks  and  White  Pines, 
and  the  only  Black  Ashes  I  know  of  in  the  town  are  here.  A  por- 
tion of  this  land  bordering  on  Newton  and  Hammond  streets  has 
recently  been  reserved  by  the  Park  Commissioners.  Would  that 
they  also  had  taken  about  fifty  acres  of  land  which  is  situated  be- 
tween Boylston  street  and  the  Boston  &  Albany  railroad  tracks, 
near  the  pumping  station  of  the  Boston  Water  Works  at  Chestnut 
Hill  Reservoir.  It  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  Reservoir  Lane,  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  and  rural  roads  still  left  to  us  and  is 
accessible  to  everybody  who  wishes  to  visit  it,  being  about  five 
miles  from  the  State  House.  It  has  proved  to  be  one  of  our 
favorite  haunts,  for  here  grow  thirty -five  different  species  of 
native  trees.  Among  them  fine  large  old  Chestnut  trees.  Black 
and  Yellow  Birches,  five  different  Oaks,  and  four  different  Hick- 
ories, —  the  Shagbark  (erroneously  called  Walnut),  Mockernut, 
Pignut,  and  Bitternut.  The  Bitternut  is  the  most  beautiful  and 
graceful  of  the  four  trees,  yet  its  nuts  are  so  bitter  that  even 
squirrels,  except  in  dire  extremity,  will  not  eat  them.  The  Pig- 
nut was  formerly  regarded  as  nearly  worthless,  but  now  a  variety 
has  been  found  with  a  thinner  shell  and  without  the  bitter  taste, 
which  it  is  hoped  under  cultivation  will  produce  nuts  commercially 
as  valuable  as  those  of  the  Shagbark. 

The  region  around  Hammond's  Pond,  near  the  Newton  line,  has 
a  special  interest  as  being  the  location  where  White  Cedar  ( Cu- 
pressus  thyoides)^  Black  Spruce,  Poison  Dogwood,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Larch  are  growing,  for  they  are  among  the  rarer  trees  of  this 
vicinity. 

The  portion  of  Brookline  known  as  Longwood  (long  ivood)  de- 
rived its  name  from  a  narrow  strip  of  woodland  formerly  extend- 
ing  from  Aspinwall  Avenue  to  Commonwealth  Avenue,  near 
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St.  Mary's  street.  This  name  was  adopted  about  1821  when  the 
territory  began  to  be  cut  up  for  summer  residences.  Until  then, 
there  were  only  two  or  three  houses  in  this  district ;  one  was  owned 
by  Judge  Sewall,  for  whom  the  present  Sew aU  Avenue  was  named. 
Many  of  the  oaks  of  this  long  ivood  are  still  standing,  and  here 
and  there  other  fine  trees. 

The  Boston  and  Brookline  Parkway  is  an  unusually  picturesque 
drive  for  one  so  near  to  city  limits.  The  natural  features  of  the 
place  have  been  made  the  most  of,  while  the  banks  of  what  was 
Muddy  River  have  been  improved  by  judicious  planting  of  native 
and  foreign  shrubs  and  trees.  It  affords  an  excellent  place 
to  study  and  compare  the  different  maples,  oaks,  thorns,  and  so 
on,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  enough  public 
interest  will  be  taken  in  this  subject  to  induce  the  Park  Commis- 
sioners to  place  labels  on  the  trees  —  at  least  on  the  oldest  and 
finest  of  them — especially  the  oaks,  a  hop  hornbeam,  and  some 
black  birches  near  the  Longwood  Avenue  bridge,  on  the  Boston 
side  of  the  Parkway. 

I  once  asked  in  the  Parkway  the  assistance  of  a  police  officer  in 
picking  a  specimen  of  a  peculiar  linden  tree  ( Tilia  platyphyllos 
var.  vitifolia).  Now  it  happened,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  that  the 
man  was  very  fond  of  trees  and  knew  a  good  deal  about  them. 
But  this  particular  tree  he  did  not  know,  and  when  I  called  it  a 
Linden,  he  said,  "If  that  is  a  Linden,  it  is  different  from  any  that 
I  have  ever  seen,"  and  to  find  out  if  I  knew  of  what  I  was  talk- 
ing, he  tested  my  knowledge  on  some  of  the  surrounding  oaks  and 
maples.  Finding  that  I  was  not  altogether  ignorant,  he  told  me 
of  his  great  love  for  trees,  and  how  very  few  people  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact  knew  one  tree  from  another.  After  a  little  further 
talk  about  the  neighboring  trees,  I  left  him,  glad  to  have  seen  one 
who  made  it  his  pleasure  to  observe  and  know  the  trees  while  on  his 
round  of  duty. 

We  in  Brookline  are  fortunate  in  having  within  our  town  limits 
a  considerable  extent  of  high  land,  more  or  less  rocky,  and  low, 
swampy  ground,  all  favorable  to  the  growth  of  a  great  variety  of 
species.  Large  estates  of  wealthy  residents  contain  many  planted 
trees,  and  on  onf  in  particular,  the  estate  of  Professor  Charles  S. 
Sargent  are  to  be  found  a  great  variety  of  exotics,  which  are  not 
seen  elsewhere. 
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Some  years  ago  foreign  trees  were  extensively  planted  along 
our  streets  and  avenues,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  our  native 
species.  Many  objections  were  raised,  and  now  the  tendency  in 
planting  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  native  trees.  We  should  all  re- 
gret, I  am  sure,  if  our  wayside  trees  were  exclusively  native, 
when  we  consider  that  it  is  to  the  European  maples,  beeches, 
elms,  ashes,  oaks,  and  hawthorns  that  we  owe  so  much  that  is 
beautiful  in  the  autumn.  If  you  have  never  noticed,  do  so  this 
year,  that  when  many  trees  have  lost  their  leaves  and  stand  with 
bare  branches  outlined  against  the  sky,  there  are  others  with  fol- 
iage still  bright  and  green,  and  they  are  pretty  sure  to  be  the  for- 
eigners just  alluded  to.  These,  all  without  an  exception,  hold 
their  foliage  longer  than  our  native  trees,  and  make  bright,  attrac- 
tive spots  in  the  landscape,  at  a  season  when  our  country  would 
look  dreary  without  them.  It  is  surprising  for  how  long  a  time 
the  green  clings  to  them.  It  is  until  late  November  and  even 
into  December,  when  the  beeches  alone  are  left,  and  on  their 
I)ranches  the  brown  leaves  remain,  as  they  do  on  some  of  our 
oaks,  all  winter,  or  until  the  coming  of  the  new  leaves  in  the 
spring. 

Since  1899  our  town  has  appropriated  $2000  a  year  for  plant- 
ing trees,  and  for  the  care  of  them  along  the  highways.  In  1895 
a  Town  Nursery  was  established  which  for  a  time  furnished  all  the 
trees  needed  .  Over  6,000  trees  have  been  set  out,  and  many  have 
been  cut  down,  sometimes  to  prevent  over- crowding,  sometimes 
for  the  cutting  through  of  new  streets,  or  widening  of  others.  We 
regret  the  loss  of  a  fine  group  of  American  Linden  trees,  that 
were  cut  down  to  make  room  for  the  electric  cars  on  Boylston 
street ;  also  the  loss  of  two  rare  trees,  a  striped  maple,  and  a 
hackberry  (Celtis  occidentalis) ^  which  were  cut  down  on  account 
•of  the  grading  of  the  same  Boulevard. 

If  some  of  our  trees  are  undersize,  certainly  some  are  remark- 
ably large,  and  for  a  stroll  in  the  woods  it  is  always  well  to  in- 
clude, beside  a  note-book,  a  measuring  tape  in  one's  pocket,  for 
without  actual  measurements  it  is  not  safe  to  determine  the  size  of 
a  tree. 

In  the  woods  off  Clyde  street  one  day  I  came  upon  some  very 
large  trees,  which  at  first,  from  their  general  appearance,  I  took 


to  be  oaks.  To  my  amazement,  a  closer  view  showed  them  to  be 
red  maples,  one  of  them  measuring  in  circumference  at  five  feet 
from  the  ground  eleven  feet  and  two  inches,  or  a  diameter  of  three 
feet  and  six  inches.  Not  many  red  maples  in  this  vicinity  are 
more  than  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  the  comparison  of  which 
shows  the  unusual  size  of  the  Clyde  street  maple. 

On  the  south  side  of  Corey  Hill  is  a  very  remarkable  group  of 
sassafras  trees.  In  this  State  sassafras  is  usually  a  shrub  or  small 
tree,  but  here  are  half  a  dozen  trees,  the  smallest  of  which  is  six 
feet  in  circumference,  and  the  largest  measures  nine  feet  and 
seven  inches,  and  has  a  diameter  of  three  feet. 

In  Longwood,  on  a  portion  of  the  old  wooded  ridge,  now  the 
Sears  estate,  there  are  three  trees  with  low,  wide-spreading 
branches,  of  which,  when  first  seen  in  the  winter,  we  had  to  con- 
fess ignorance,  but  later  recognized  them  to  be  the  white  mul- 
berry (^Morus  alba)^  one  with  the  astonishingly  large  girth  of 
seven  feet  and  six  inches.  This  tree  is  a  native  of  China,  and  Is 
cultivated  in  Japan,  India,  and  the  countries  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean for  its  leaves,  which  furnish  the  best  food  for  the  silk- 
worm. Some  sixty  years  ago  the  hope  of  establishing  the  silk 
industry  in  the  United  States  led  to  to  the  greatest  horticultural 
speculation  the  country  has  ever  known.  Nurserymen  and  far- 
mers covered  their  lands  with  mulberry  trees,  planting  a  variety 
of  the  white  mulberry,  but  the  climate  in  the  north  proved  to  be 
too  severe  for  this  variety,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  most 
of  the  trees  died,  thus  ruining  thousands  of  people.  I  have  tried 
to  learn  something  of  the  history  of  this  Longwood  group  of  mul- 
berry trees,  but  so  far  have  been  unsuccessful.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  whether  they  were  planted  about  the  time  of  this 
mulberry  enterprise,  which  was  known  as  the  "Morus  Multicaulis- 
Speculation." 

Though  we  have  a  good  many  large  Chestnut  trees  within  our 
town  limits,  probably  the  largest  one  is  found  on  the  Boston  side 
of  the  line.  Standing  alone  in  a  field,  it  has  had  an  exceptional 
chance  to  spread  in  every  direction,  and  although  the  branches  are 
now  decaying,  it  does  not  affect  the  enormous  size  of  its  trunk 
which  is  sixteen  feet  nine  inches  in  circumference,  and  five  feet 
four  inches  in  diameter. 
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On  the  Boston  side,  also,  is  a  magnificent  specimen  of  a  But- 
tonwood  or  Sycamore  tree,  measuring  a  little  less  than  fourteen 
feet  around  the  close  bark  of  its  trunk,  and  very  nearly  holding 
this  size  to  the  first  branch,  a  height  of  twenty  feet.  A  fungus 
has  attacked  buttonwood  trees  which  causes  them  to  lose  their 
leaves  in  the  early  summer,  and  then  they  have  to  put  forth  a 
second  crop  of  leaves,  which  great  expenditure  of  energy  has 
crippled,  or  left  them  in  a  far  from  good  condition.  It  would 
seem  as  if  this  tree  had  escaped  some  of  the  misfortunes  of  its 
kind,  and  thus  had  opportunity  to  increase  in  beauty  from  year 
to  year,  and  its  position  has  been  somewhat  sheltered  by  the  nu- 
merous elm  trees  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

These  buttonwoods  which  are  among  the  largest  deciduous  trees 
in  America,  grow  to  a  very  large  size  in  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
where  it  would  not  be  unusual  to  see  them  with  a  trunk  three 
times  as  large  as  the  one  I  have  described.  A  lady  living  in  its 
vicinity  tells  me  that  she  remembers  the  tree  fifty  years  ago,  and 
that  it  seemed  to  her  then,  a  large  tree.  It  is  often  called  Syca- 
more, and  in  England  it  is  called  the  Occidental  Plane,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  Asiatic  tree  which  is  caUed  the  Oriental  Plane. 
The  name  Sycamore  as  used  in  England  is  generally  applied  to 
the  Sycamore  maple,  while  in  the  East  a  sycamore  is  a  fig  tree. 

Around  the  shores  of  Jamaica  Pond  in  Jamaica  Plain,  can  be 
seen  some  very  interesting  trees,  many  on  the  land  bought  by  the 
City  of  Boston  for  a  Park  Reservation  from  the  estate  of  the  late 
Francis  Parkman  and  set  out  by  that  lover  of  trees. 

The  rarest  and  most  remarkable  tree  is  a  Hybrid  Walnut,  on 
the  grounds  of  Mr.  Eben  Bacon.  It  is  a  cross  between  our  native 
butternut  and  the  English  walnut  {Juglans  cinerea  x  regia).  The 
tree  is  supposed  to  have  been  planted  between  fifty  and  sixty  years 
ago.  "Garden  and  Forest"  states  "  there  are  only  two  others, 
so  far  as  is  known,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  one  in  Cam- 
bridge on  the  Episcopal  College  grounds,  and  one  in  Milton  near 
Houghton's  Pond.  The  three  trees  resemble  each  other,  and  had 
evidently  the  same  origin,  though  there  is  no  record  to  tell  their 
history,  and  nothing  but  the  apparent  intermediate  character  be- 
tween two  well  known  species,  and  their  comparative  barrenness 
to  justify  the  belief  that  they  are  hybrids." 
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The  most  remarkable,  as  regards  size,  is  an  Amelanchier,  for- 
merly on  the  Morse  estate,  and  commonly  known  as  the  shad 
bush.  It  is  usually  a  bush  or  shrub,  but  here  it  has  grown  to  the 
height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  with  perhaps  a  distance  of  fifteen 
feet  to  the  first  branching.  This  tree  would  have  been  cut  down 
in  the  laying  out  of  the  pathway  but  for  the  remonstrance  of  one 
who  knew  and  appreciated  its  value. 

The  next  in  interest  as  regards  size  is  a  Striped  maple  (Acer 
Pennsylvanicum  ,  or  Moose  Wood.  In  the  Maine  woods  the 
tender  young  branches  are  a  favorite  food  of  the  moose  ;  hence  the 
origin  of  its  popular  name. 

There  are  Magnolias — the  Sweet  Bay,  and  the  Large-leaved 
magnolia  (Magnolia  macrophylla) .  Its  leaves  are  often  from 
twenty  to  thirty  inches  long,  and  the  creamy  white  flowers  from 
ten  to  eleven  inches  across — flowers  and  leaves  being  more  con- 
spicuous than  those  produced  by  any  other  tree  of  the  North 
American  forests.  It  was  introduced  into  European  gardens  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Another  species  of  magnoha  (M.  Acu- 
minata) popularly  called  the  cucumber  tree,  because  its  fruit  re- 
sembles a  cucumber,  has  been  even  more  extensively  cultivated  in 
Europe  and  in  our  own  northern  states.  We  have  counted  nine 
species  of  magnohas  cultivated  in  our  limited  area,  five  oriental 
and  four  American  species. 

Others  of  special  interest  are  a  good  sized  Silver  Bell  tree 
(Molirodendron  Carolinum)^  and  a  Crab  Apple  known  as  Park- 
man's  Crab.  This  very  tree  was  sent  by  Mr.  F.  Gordon  Dexter 
from  Japan  about  1863,  and  found  a  home  in  Mr.  Parkman's  gar- 
den. It  came  without  a  name,  and  was  christened  Parkmani, — 
Pyrus  is  the  botanical  name  of  the  genus  to  which  apples  belong, 
so  it  was  called  "Pyrus  Parkmani."  The  sames  species  was  after- 
wards sent  to  this  country  by  Dr.  G.  R.  Hall,  an  American  physi- 
cian long  resident  in  Japan,  and  consequently  it  then  received 
another  name,  Halleana.  It  now  appears  in  trade  catalogues 
under  both  names.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  beautiful  flowering 
crab  known  as  Jiorihunda  from  the  abundance  of  its  flowers. 
These  Japanese  crabs  are  particularly  attractive  just  before  the 
deep  crimson  buds  expand  and  show  the  lighter  colors  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  flowers.    A  little  further  around  the  pond  is  a  Tupelo 
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tree,  a  species  once  numerous  in  the  lowlands  of  this  neighbor- 
hood, with  its  shining  green  foliage  in  the  summer,  changing  to 
brilliant  red  in  the  autumn. 

Unless  it  be  an  unfavorable  year  some  of  our  trees  are  in  bloom 
from  March  to  December.  White  or  Silver  maples  take  the  lead, 
and  they  may  be  in  bloom  as  early  as  the  first  week  in  March. 
They  are  quickly  followed  through  the  month  by  poplars,  willows, 
American  elms,  and  red  maples. 

In  April  come  the  yellow-green  catkins  of  the  birches,  the  Eng- 
lish elms,  ashes,  some  of  the  conifers  and  the  Japanese  magnolias, 
the  magnolias  that  bloom  before  the  leaves  are  out ;  also  the 
European  maples,  principally  the  Norway,  with  its  showy  clusters 
of  light  yellowish  green  flowers,  followed  by  the  Sycamore  maple, 
with  its  hanging  racemes.  These  are  the  two  European  maples 
so  commonly  planted. 

May  brings  the  greatest  wealth  of  blossoms  ;  chief  among  them 
fruit  trees — pear,  cherry,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  all,  the  pink 
and  white  blossoms  of  the  apple.  Closely  vying  with  them  are 
hawthorns  and  horse  chestnuts,  which  we  might  think  as  beautiful 
as  the  apples  if  we  saw  them  in  the  same  quantity.  Then  cornels, 
viburnums,  and  a  host  of  others,  many  not  as  showy,  such  as  the 
beeches,  hickories,  walnuts,  and  oaks. 

In  June  the  tulip  tree  blooms,  the  wood  of  which  is  known  as 
white  wood,  and  is  so  extensively  used  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  the  Virgilia  ( Cladrastis  lutea)  with  its  conspicuous  hanging 
white  flowers,  of  which  a  fine  specimen  is  growing  in  the  Public 
Library  yard.  It  is  one  of  the  rarer  North  American  forest  trees, 
but  one  of  the  most  beautiful  flowering,  although  the  flowers  come 
in  profusion  only  every  other  year.  Also  the  Golden  Laburnum 
and  one  of  the  Catalpas  (Catalpa  Catalpa)  which  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  horse  chestnut,  with  its  upright  panicles  of  whitish 
flowers ;  and  by  the  last  of  the  month  the  air  is  filled  with  fra- 
grance from  the  blossoms  of  the  European  Lindens.  These  are 
just  gone,  when  our  American  Lindens  follow  in  July,  and  soon 
the  tops  of  the  chestnut  trees  are  all  aglow  with  blossoms.  With 
one  exception,  the  chestnuts  are  the  last  of  our  native  trees  to 
bloom.  Being  one  of  the  last  to  bloom,  it  is  nevertheless  one  of 
the  first  to  ripen  its  fruit  and  I  have  heard  it  called  the  smartest 
tree"  for  this  reason. 
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Now  comes  another  interest  in  foreign  trees  ;  for  as  ours  are 
fading,  they  fill  the  gap  until  autumn.  There  is  a  tree  called 
Koelreuteria  paniculata^  having  no  English  name,  which  in  mid- 
summer shows  its  great  panicles  of  yellow  flowers,  followed  in  due 
season  by  light  colored  bladdery  pods,  which  are  conspicuous  on 
the  tree  even  after  the  leaves  have  fallen.  There  is  a  good  speci- 
men here  in  Boston  in  the  Public  Garden. 

Two  trees  from  China  furnish  showy  blossoms  in  August,  a 
month  when  everyone  who  can,  leaves  the  city,  and  thereby  misses 
the  sight  of  these  attractive  trees.  They  are  Sophora  (Sophora 
Japonica)^  and  a  Sumac  {Rhus  Osbeckii).  Besides  two  or  three 
Sophora  trees  in  Brookline,  there  is  a  very  noticeable  one  on  the 
Public  Garden  near  the  Ether  Monument.  The  sumac  is  a  shapely 
small  tree  growing  on  the  Boston  side  of  the  Parkway,  and  can 
easily  be  seen-  from  the  electric  cars,  as  one  passes  the  Parkway 
on  Huntington  avenue. 

In  September,  we  would  naturally  say  there  is  no  tree  that  will 
bloom  in  this  month,  but  yes — when  the  late  September  and  Oc- 
tober days  come,  there  is  the  cheerful  little  star  of  the  Witch  Hazel, 
shining  like  spots  of  gold  in  the  midst  of  decaying  leaves  and 
brown  branches.  Through  November  and  even  into  December, 
when  the  trees  have  lost  their  leaves,  these  pretty  httle  flowers 
are  seen  at  their  best.  It  is  perhaps  in  January  and  February 
that  the  bright  yellow  and  red  twigs  of  willows  and  cornels,  as  well 
as  the  red  berries  of  the  mountain  ash  and  hawthorns  are  most 
appreciated.  These,  with  the  conifers,  offer  the  most  striking 
attractions  for  the  winter  months,  or  until  March  returns,  and  the 
silver  maples  again  greet  our  eyes. 

Although  these  references  have  been  mostly  to  Brookline  trees, 
the  same  things  can  be  said  of  the  trees  elsewhere.  Right  here 
in  the  midst  of  this  city  of  Boston,  the  Common  and  Public  Gar- 
den offer  excellent  places  to  study  trees.  There  is  a  good  variety, 
including  some  fifty-three  or  more  species  in  the  Public  Garden 
alone,  and  many  of  them  are  labelled.  There  are  native  trees  as 
well  as  foreign  that  blossom  through  successive  months. 

The  surrounding  towns  offer  still  greater  advantages.  After 
studying  cultivated  trees,  it  ought  to  stimulate  an  interest  to  find 
them  growing  in  wild  places,  and  to  know  them  is  to  love  them. 
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It  is  hoped  that  this  sketch  of  trees  will  lead  others  to  find  what 
a  world  of  beauty  and  enjoyment  lies  around  us. 

Who  that  has  seen  in  the  Spring  the  scarlet  flowers  and  fruit  of 
the  red  maple,  the  delicate  drooping  clusters  of  the  sugar  maple, 
the  snowy  whiteness  of  the  fruit  trees,  set  off  by  the  delicacy  and 
richness  of  the  tints  of  young  leaves  of  the  birches,  beeches,  oaks, 
and  others — who,  I  ask,  that  has  seen  them,  can  willingly  spend 
these  days  in  a  city  ?  It  is  like  fairyland,  if  we  but  think  so, 
made  still  more  delusive  by  the  singing  of  returning  birds,  and  the 
occasional  glimpse  of  some  bit  of  their  brilliant  plumage  as  they 
flit  from  limb  to  limb  and  tree  to  tree  but  partially  concealed  amid 
the  half  open  foliage.  Who  that  has  seen  it  and  felt  the  enchant- 
ment on  a  bright  sunshiny  day,  can  resist  it  ?  We  give  ourselves 
up  to  the  spell,  for  in  our  capricious  climate  these  perfect  spring 
days  are  rare,  and  we  say  to  ourselves  the  years  are  too  few. 


